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Persistence of Attitudinal Changes Induced 
By A Confrontation Design: 
A Research Note 


ROBERT T. GOLEMBIEWSKI 
University of Georgia 


ARTHUR BLUMBERG 
Syracuse University 


The use of a brief “confrontation de- 
sign” had significant short-run effects 
on attitudes toward interdepartmental re- 
lations in a complex organization, as an 
article previously published in this jour- 
nal showed. This research note tests for 
the persistence of these changes over 
an extended period of time. Although 
several factors complicate interpretation 
of the results, it seems that the confronta- 
tion design is a useful one, whose learn- 
ing-products persist over time. 


An application of the “confrontation design’ in a major corporation 
significantly affected the attitudes of managers toward interdepartmental 
cooperation, and this note tests the persistence of these changes. The 
learning design and the aittitudinal changes it induced were described 
earlier in this journal,’ and that source may be consulted for details lacking 
here. 


The confrontation experience had three major design properties. First, 
it involved the mutual preparation of verbal images that described the state 
of affairs between departments. Second, the design assumed that significant 
organizational problems derived from the lack of openness about inter- 
departmental relations and from the lack of mutual understanding that was 


*Robert T. Golembiewski and Arthur Blumberg, “The Laboratory Approach to Organi- 
zation Change: ‘Confrontation Design’,” Academy of Management Journal, XI (June, 1968), 
199-210. 
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exacerbated by not telling it ‘‘like it is.’”’ Third, the design called for sharing 
such images, the intention being to increase interdepartmental trust and 
understanding in the act of public sharing. By hypothesis, the energies 
necessary to suppress and censor communication before the confronta- 
tion thus would be available for problem solving after the experience. 


The confrontation design affected attitudes as intended. Briefly, changes 
in attitudes were measured by pre- and post-experience administrations 
of a questionnaire that consisted of two types of items. They were: 


Objective ltems, or those which asked for descriptions of individual 
departments or interdepartmental relations; and 

Volitional ltems, or those which assessed manager’s attitudes about 
this need to interact more effectively with a variety of departments, 
and his willingness to do so. 


The changes observed in managerial attitudes on the two types of items 
are difficult to summarize. Roughly, however, managers participating in 
the confrontation saw their own and other departments somewhat more 
negatively? on the Objective items, if Administration Il immediately after 
the confrontation is compared with Administration | of some 5 days before. 
On the Volitional Items, however, these very managers sharply changed 
their attitudes. They reported both a greater need and increased willingness 
to improve interdepartmental relations. The effects varied directly as did 
the research-rated involvement of participants in the experience. 


The effects of the confrontation design on managerial attitudes can 
be explained in terms of the “‘dilemma/invention’” model useful for des- 
cribing T-Group dynamics. The confrontation design permitted more open 
negative expression on the Objective Items, and this posed a dilemma. 
A social invention could help resolve this dilemma: changes in attitudes 
about the need for, and the willingness to work toward, more effective 
interdepartmental relations. 


The standard questionnaire exploring attitudes about interdepartmental 
relations was administered three times to help establish whether these 
attitudinal changes persisted over time. Administrations | and II were 5 
days apart; Administration II! followed by some seven months. All com- 
parisons below involve Administration II vs. Ill and are based on question- 
naire responses of 45 managers at several levels in subunits of the market- 
ing division of a large corporation. 


Any marked persistence of attitudinal changes suggests the usefulness 
of the confrontation design as one technique in the repertoire of organiza- 
tional change-agents. Indeed, no planned reinforcement of the effects of 
the confrontation experience was attempted by managers or consultants 


“The terms “positive” and ‘negative’ are used here as a convenience. For details of 
the construction of the attitude scales see the June, 1968 issue, pp. 205-206. 
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during the interval between Administrations II and Ill. Consequently, any 
persistence of the effects implies the potency of the design. 


INTERVENING DIVISIONAL HISTORY 


The confrontation design was applied in a marketing division of a large 
firm which experienced rough times in the 7-month period between Admini- 
Strations Il and Ill. This intervening history makes particularly noteworthy 
any substantial persistence of attitudinal change. Six interacting elements 
suggest the fuller range of forces operating on the marketing division in 
which the research was conducted. 


First, a significant government action was taken against one major 
product. This was a double blow. The anticipated losses in sales would 
have significant effects on division performance. Moreover, the govern- 
ment action sharply limited promotion efforts on all other products as 
well, and promotional skills were the division’s major strength. Morale 
among the field salesforce was hit especially hard, and headquarters-field 
relations were sorely tested. 


Second, division dependence on a few old products, on which patents 
had lapsed or were soon to run out, was highlighted by the government 
action. Moreover, the division did not control its own research. Research 
was under the corporate wing; the division in question was essentially a 
selling arm for a few products of a rapidly-growing conglomerate; and 
division personnel did not feel they were getting their share of R & D 
budgets. 


Third, division sales and profits fell by nearly 20 per cent in the seven 
months following the confrontation. This effect had multiple causes. Govern- 
ment action against a big product took its toll, as did sudden changes in 
buying habits of large customers. In part, the profit picture also reflected 
overstocked inventories of many buyers. The division traditionally promised 
ambitious profits to corporate, and delivered. The reward was substantial 
autonomy from corporate oversight. The division sometimes achieved prof- 
it targets only by offering “special deals’”’ at major price reductions around 
the end of the year, however. Sharp industrywide increases in demand for 
the division’s products over the preceding 5-/ years permitted such borrow- 
ing on the future. 


Fourth, sharp budget cuts were made in several departments to help 
achieve the profit target for the current year. Such cuts were widely per- 
ceived at lower levels as a ‘“‘band-aid.’’ The “real answer’ would acknowl- 
edge the lack of realism in profits promised to corporate and continue 
spending at planned levels. The danger of the budget-cutting was clear to 
many: unwise cuts in necessary expenditures might create a long-run 
lowering of sales and profits out of what many observers saw only as a 
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short-term (if sharp and painful) dip. Budget-cutting it was, however. Crucial 
interdepartmental issues were raised as some budgets were cut sharply 
and others hardly at all. 


Fifth, corporate policies toward the division seemed to change abruptly. 
Generally, division interests were not seen as getting forceful expression 
at corporate levels. The overall divisional effect was to give more attention 
to protecting the “big number one,” one’s department and/or one’s job. 
The reasons for increased corporate involvement in division affairs are 
complex, and some were long-run trends while others were rooted in recent 
unexpected events. But they all came to a sharp focus during the 7-month 
period. The division was becoming a smaller and smaller part of the ‘‘new” 
acquisition-minded corporation. In addition, a major change in corporate 
officers coincided with the division’s sharp drop in profits. And the govern- 
ment action against a major product put the frosting on the cake. 


Sixth, several significant personnel actions reduced responsibilities 
and salaries of key division employees. The derivative tensions exacerbated 
an already delicate situation. 


SOME MINIMAL EXPECTATIONS 
CONCERNING ADMINISTRATION II VS. Ill 


Since all major factors did not remain more or less the same in the 
7-month interval between Administrations II and Ill, the persistence of the 
effects of the confrontation design on managerial attitudes about inter- 
departmental relations is difficult to judge. The unanswerable questions 
are numerous. What negative effects on managerial attitudes might be 
reasonably expected as a result of the events intervening between Admini- 
strations Il and III? And would these effects have had even more impact 
if there never had been a confrontation experience? Or less? 


The effect of time on the attitudinal changes induced by the confronta- 
tion design cannot be strictly isolated, therefore, but some insight is pos- 
sible. In this spirit, for Volitional Items only, one simple and conservative 
decision rule is proposed to judge the persistence over time of attitudinal 
changes induced by a confrontation design. Decision Rule |: The confronta- 
tion design can claim to have affected persisting attitudinal changes if 
comparisons of Administration I/l vs. I| show that statistically significant 
negative changes occur on the Volitional Items in only a minority of cases. 


Decision Rule | is reasonable. The sketch of the division’s history 
implies massive impetus toward worsening interdepartmental relations and, 
as Table 1 shows, considerable potential existed for downward readjust- 
ments in attitudes. That is, comparing Administration I! to |, positive 
changes were observed on 90 per cent of the Volitional Items referring 
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to deeply-involved units or positions.? And 46 per cent of all changes were 
positive and statistically significant. The effects are less marked but still 
substantial for the two other classes of organization units or positions. 
Any substantial decay rate over time in attitudinal changes induced by 
the confrontation design, then, can reasonably be inferred only from major 
statistically significant negative changes in attitudes, Administration III 
vs. Il. 


TABLE 1 


Summary of Changes In Attitudes, Volitional Items Only, 
Administration Il vs. I. 


Three Classes of Organization Units 


on A A 


Volitional Items 


3 Deeply- 4 Under- 2 New 

Involved represented Business 

Units Units Units 

N, = 30 N.= 40 N;= 20 
% Positive Stat. Sig. Changes 46.3 45.0 25.0 
% Positive Stat. Insig. Changes 43.7 10.0 37.5 
No Changes 3.3 15.0 2.5 
% Negative Stat. Insig. Changes 6.7 25.0 20.0 
% Negative Stat. Sig. Changes 0.0 5.0 15.0 

100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


N. B. The percentages above are based on ratings by 45 managers of each of 9 units 
on 10 volitional items. The total data-base, then, includes 4050 ratings. 90 tests of 
significance were run on the differences between the means of each of the 10 items 
for each of the 9 positions or units. The percentages are based on these 90 tests 
of significance. Hence Ni + Ne + N; = 90. 


For the Objective Items, any prediction about managerial attitudes 
concerning interdepartmental relations must take into account major cross- 
pressures. On the one hand, ceteris paribus, the “dilemma/invention”’ 
model underlying the confrontation design implies the development over 
time of more favorable attitudes on the objective items. Roughly, that 
is, the rationale of the confrontation design may be sketched in these 
terms: 

1. Poor and deteriorating interdepartmental relations were seen 

by consultants, but organization members were cautious about 
voicing their concerns, even in private. Their motivation was 
complex: they feared risking disclosure; they sensed they 
might not get support; they fantasized openness would only 
make matters seriously and irremediably worse; etc. By hypoth- 
esis, this accounted for the relatively favorable responses on 
Administration | to the Objective Items. 


’Data were gathered about three classes of organization units or positions. “‘Under- 
presented” units or positions had only one or no representatives at the experience, and no 
major changes in attitudes toward them were expected. ‘New Business” groups were those 
whose performance in the confrontation design was such as to raise new issues that were 
not resolved. For example, representatives of one unit did not fully follow the design instruc- 
tions, a datum considered by others as another evidence of prima donna qualities. One 
“underrepresented” organization unit was dropped from Administration Ill. Originally, some 
of its members were scheduled to participate, but this did not prove possible. 
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2. The confrontation design induced the public disclosure of 
data about interdepartmental relations that indicated widespread 
concern. 


3. The public sharing freed individuals to be more negative on 
the Objective Items in Administration Il than in Administration 
|. Table 2 shows that the anticipated negative trend did occur 
between Administrations | and II, although it is not as marked 
as the positive trend in Table 1. 


4. The new realism about poor and worsening conditions con- 
stituted an organizational dilemma which induced pressures to- 
ward resolution in many organization members. 


5. By hypothesis, organization members invented an approach to 
resolve that dilemma. They changed their attitudes on the 
Volitional Items in ways that indicated greater need and willing- 
ness to improve interdepartmental relations. 


6. By hypothesis, improved ‘‘volitional” attitudes should over time 
tend to improve ‘objective’ attitudes about interdepartmental 
relations. 


The organizational history intervening between Administrations II and 
lil also induced powerful forces tending to worsen attitudes about inter- 
departmental relations, however. For example, cutting budgets so as to 
meet profit targets was well designed to intensify interdepartmental win- 
lose competition. These powerful forces should encourage worsened atti- 
tudes on Objective Items, which (among other foci) inquired into 

1. the degree to which various organization units had built stable 

and effective work relations with other units; 


2. the degree to which various organization units made help 
available; and 


3. the degree to which conflict was worked through openly and 
effectively. 


Such forces-in-opposition make prediction very chancy. Hypothetically, 
attitudes about Objective Items can be linked in two ways (as below) to 
changes in attitudes concerning the willingness to improve interdepart- 


substantial 
increases 
in scores 
VOLITIONAL OBJECTIVE 
ITEMS ITEMS 
I. moderate a 
decreases 
substantial in scores II. substantial 
decreases decreases 
in scores in scores 


mental relations, as measured by Volitional Items on the standard ques- 
tionnaire. The confrontation design encourages more realistic attitudes 
on the Objective Items dealing with interdepartmental relations but—in 
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the context of the helping relations emphasized by the design—this in 
turn motivates greater desire to improve the existing state of affairs. How- 
ever, attitudes on objective items could fall to dangerously low levels, 
especially under the impetus of broad environmental forces and without 
the buffering of the helping quality built into the confrontation design. A 


‘“run-away train’ effect of the confrontation design would severely limit 
its usefulness. 


The 7-months of organizational history permit a fortuitous test of two 
basic questions about the confrontation design, then. First, do the more 
open and critical attitudes it induced make an organization especially 
vulnerable to massive environmental forces such as those described above, 
which will occur now and again in every organization? If so, applications 
of the confrontation design would be potentially dangerous. Second, and 
alternatively, is there any evidence that the improvements in Volitional 
Item attitudes also induced by the confrontation design have the opposite 
effect of making an organization more effective in coping with such mas- 
sive environmental forces as those described above? 


Given these massive imponderables, a stand-still criterion is proposed 
here for estimating the efficacy of the confrontation design. Decision Rule 
Il: The dilemma/invention model will be supported if Administration Ill of 
the standard questionnaire reveals no major negative trends on Objective 
Items when compared to Administration ||. Operationally, ‘no major negative 
trends” is defined as an approximate balance of positive and negative 


changes on Objective Items, comparing Administration Ill with Admini- 
stration Il. 


TESTS OF THE TWO DECISION RULES: 
PERSISTENCE OF ATTITUDINAL CHANGES OVER TIME 


A test of Decision Rule | strongly implies that the confrontation design 
had useful effects in the 7-month period between Administrations II and 
lil of the standard questionnaire. That is, on the Volitional Items, the 
substantial improvements in attitudes following a confrontation experience 
tended to persist over a 7-month period. In this sense, the confrontation 


design seemed to provide a cushion against massive environmental forces; 
it did not amplify them. 


Specifically, Table 3 provides summary data establishing that Decision 
Rule | is met. Only one attitudinal change in 10 was negative and statistically 
significant, comparing Administration III with Il. Nearly 60 per cent of the 
additional cases also are negative, but these changes were usually small 
and can confidently be attributed to random variations in the data. 


The powerful impact of the brief confrontation experience on volitional 
attitudes also can be suggested by comparing Tables 1 and 3. For example, 
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TABLE 2 


Summary of Changes in Attitudes, Objective Items Only, Administration I! vs. |. 


Three Classes of Organization Units 
Which Were Targets of Attitudes 


Objective [tems 


3 Deeply- 4 Under- 2 New 

Involved represented Business 

Units Units Units 

No = 44 N2= 33 N: = 22 
% Positive Stat. Sig. Changes 3.0 0.0 9.1 
% Positive Stat. Insig. Changes 21.2 15.9 13.7 
No Changes 15.2 13.6 4.5 
% Negative Stat. Insig. Changes 48.5 47.8 27.2 
% Negative Stat. Sig. Changes 12.1 22.7 45.5 

100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


N. B. The percentages above are based on ratings by 45 managers of each of 9 units on 
11 objective items. The total data-base, then, includes 4455 ratings. 99 tests of 
significance were run on the differences between the means of each of the 10 items 
for each of the 9 positions or units. The percentages are based on these 99 tests 
of significance. Hence Ni + Ne + Ns = Q9. 


TABLE 3 


Summary of Changes In Attitudes, 
Volitional ttems Only, Administration III vs. HU. 


Three Classes of Organization Units 
Which Were Targets of Attitudes 


Volitional ltems 


3 Deeply- 3 Under- 2 New 
[Involved represented Business 
Units Units Units Weighted 
Ni =30 N2= 30 N;= 20 Average 
% Positive Stat. Sig. Changes 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
% Positive Stat. Insig. Changes 13.3 20.0 20.0 17.5 
% No Changes 13.3 10.0 5.0 11.2 
% Negative Stat. Insig. Changes 56.7 53.3 70.0 58.8 
% Negative Stat. Sig. Changes 16.7 16.7 5.0 12.5 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


N. B. The percentages above are based on ratings by 45 managers of each of 8 units on 
10 volitional items. The total data-base, then, includes 3600 ratings. 80 tests of 
significance were run on the differences between the means of each of the 10 items 
for each of the 9 positions or units. The percentages are based on these 80 tests 
of significance. Hence Ni + Ne + Ns = 80. 

there were over three times as many positive statistically significant entries 

in Table 1 as there were negative statistically significant ones in Table 3. 

This suggests, of course, that the improvements in attitudes about inter- 

departmental relations induced on Volitional Items by a brief confrontation 

design were substantially preserved despite 7 months of harrowing organi- 
zation history and whatever decay rate there is in the effects of a con- 
frontation design over time. Of Course, such comparisons are only sug- 
gestive, but they imply modest decay rate over time of Changes in Volitional 


Items induced by a confrontation design. 


The summary data in Table 4 meet Decision Rule II, and they suggest 
that a run-away train effect did not occur. Broadly, the data suggest that 
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the confrontation design set in motion dynamics that increase an organi- 
zation’s ability to cope with a hostile environment. One-third of the attitudinal 
changes between the two administrations are negative and statistically 
signiticant, to be sure. But more than a third of the changes trend positively, 
or do not change. Another third trend negatively, but do not reach usually- 
accepted levels of statistical significance. 


TABLE 4 


Summary of Changes In Attitudes, Objective Items 
Only, Administration Ill vs. I. 


Three Classes of Units 
Which Were Targets of Attitudes 


Objective Items 


3 Deeply- 3 Under- 2 New 
Involved represented Business 
Units Units Units Weighted 
N=30 N=33 N=22 Average 
% Positive Stat. Sig. Changes 3.0 6.0 9.1 5.7% 
% Positive Stat. Insig. Changes 15.2 27.3 22.7 21.7% 
% No Changes 3.0 6.0 18.2 7.9% 
% Negative Stat. Insig. Changes 33.3 30.3 18.2 28.4% 
% Negative Stat. Sig. Changes 43.5 30.3 31.8 36.3% 
100.0% 99.9% 100.0% 100.0% 


N. B. The percentages above are based on ratings by 45 managers of each of 9 units on 
11 objective items. The total data-base, then, includes 4042 ratings. 88 tests of 
significance were run on the differences between the means of each of the 10 items 
for each of the 9 positions or units. The percentages are based on these 88 tests 
of significance. Hence N, + Ne + Ns = 88. 

Table 4 supports this conclusion, then. The negative drift in Objective 

Items induced by the confrontation did not set the stage for an uncontrollable 

snowballing of negative attitudes unleashed by the divisional history inter- 


vening between Administrations |! and III of the standard questionnaire. 


CONCLUSION 


Substantial evidence supports the persistence over time of the attitudinal 
effects of a confrontation design, despite the uncertainties involved. This 
persistence suggests the value of further applications of the design and 
research associated with those applications. 
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